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FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 
ON MODERN FASHIONS. 
Dir. Oxtanrdo, 


FROM a convittion of the obligations, | 
chat we of the prefent generation lie under, to | 
confult the happinefs ot polterity in all our pros | 
ceedings, | am induced to offer fome remarks 
on the probable happy tendency of fome of the 
prefent habits of the fathionable world. Iam 
fenfible of the danger of offending that part of 
your readers, who are {till attached to permae 
nent fathions and * fteady habits’ but, curiof- 
ty impels, and I hope I fhall be entitled to fome 
prains of allowance from them, when I con- 
tefs, that, I have no intuitive or demonttrable 
proof, that the tendency of modern fathions 
will be favorable, or that it will not be unta- 
vorable to the happinefs of polterity ; as it re- 
fpects their natural, moral, and rational exilt- 
ence: but who, that contiders the old adage 
that “ habit is a fecond nature ;”’ or the more 
modern idea, that nature itfelf is but a habit, 
will not entertain an exalted opinion of the 
probable confequeuces of our prefent fathions ? 

We are told that a certain fect, (I think in 
the time of Queen Aane) to dillinguifh them- 
felyes, made a peculiar application of fhears 
2nd bandages to their heads; which trick of 
art Nature foon learnt to copy, fo as to raile 
up a generation denominated ‘ round heads.’ 

Slitting the ear of a male Deer has been faid 
to have had fuch an impreffion on the females, 
as to mark a whole herd of polterity. 

Some of the inhabitants of Italy, by cutting 
off the tails of a few generations of the canine 
fnecies, are faid to have been able to railea 
breed of dogs without tails. And a certain. 
young Herdiman, ({ once read of in an aima- 
nack, or fome old book) made a {peculative 
sontract with his employer for all the {peckled 
cattle his herd thould produce ; after which, 
by an artful exhibition of peeled hazles, and 
other party coloured objects, before the females, 
at certain times, he made his fortune. 

Theie inflances are fufficient to prove the 
wonderful operations ef nature, and who, that 
confiders them diligently, will not expect won- 
derful effects produced in the defcendants of 











the prefent generation ; fince our females are 
daily expoied to the influence of {uch a variety | 
of glaring fathions, attached to objects natur- | 
aily calculated to make deepimprefions ? The 
prefent mode of cuiting the hair fhort behind, | 
and leaving itgong befor €, feems defigned to | 
tnvite mature t6 contra& the cranium, lefien 
tha {anf{nrin a ak ¢ she Aare: . b 
the fenforium, and mueke up the celiciency by 
enlarging the face i which, though attended 
with fome inconvenience to thofe, who are un- 
Ger the necedity of thinking, yet would be of 
much ufe to thofe, who fhall adopt our prefcat 





thufiafm ; efpecially if their faces are well ftor- 
ed with hereditary brafs, which, when polith- 
ed, has this advantage over glafs, it will refle& 
images without the expenfe of mercury behind 
it. 

The prefent fafhion of wide collars (which 
are worn by many who are not able to procure 
the reft of the fhirt) feems, like Jacob’s peeled 
hazles, the effect of fome delign, Were I to 
hazard a conjecture, I would fay, that the ex- 
treme fcarcity of money at prefent induces our 
votaries of fathion to fear that their poiterity 
will all be counterfeiters of it; and to provide 
againit the confequences of their being detect- 
ed in fuch buiineis, they have wifely covered 
their own ears with their collars, that nature 
may take the hint, and, in forming her future 
offspring, leave out that udeless pari,fo often the 
fport of the executioner. 

I will not be pofitive in my judgment of fi- 
n2l caufes, but I fincerely think, that the bun- 
dies worn of late about the necks of our young 
guailants, called puddings,were humanely calcu- 
lated for the benefit of future poor criminals, 
for whofe fake [ would mott earnelily recom- 
mend their farther ufe : though many of my 
rezders may conclude they have already been 
futiciently worn, to excite nature to caute uch 
an oppofition of bony and cartilaginous con- 
cretions about the trachea as to bid eternal de- 
flance to hattets. 

The preient fafhion of three inch veits feems 
defigned to invite nature to reduce the thorax 
to a narrower circumference, that the beart and 
lungs (thofe parts fo eilential to lite) may 
elude the fearch of Cupid’s darts ; the incon- 
venience of being wounded by which, is daily 
experienced and lamented by many O7 our un- 
iortunate young beaux. 

The omniprefence of modern pantaloons 
feems detigned as a fpecial .hint to paiuie on 
the neceflity of enlarging the abdominsl, dorfal, 
and temoral mufcles, the imipottance of which 


1s well known to foldiers, in the fervice both of 


Mars and Venus. 

lollowing this train of reafoning, the defign 
of our modern boots feems a little more iniri- 
cate. it would be difingenuous to fay that 
they were introduced to excite nature to make 
fuch a configuration of the lower extremities 
of mankind in future, as to calculate them to 
decide all party contentions, by the polite art 
of kicking ihins; for the idea would be rather 
too low for this refined age. ‘Therefore, I fhall 
leave this point to be determined by the con- 
noiileurs of fafhion. 

Much more might be added to prove the 
extraordinary benefits that poiterity will reap 
from the influence of our prefent fafhions ; but 
I fhall conclude by obferving, that our modett 
fair, being deeply impreffled with a fenfe of the 
importance of living under fuitable impref- 
fions, while pofterity are advancing into the 
world, and having unbounded ¢onfidence in 


modes of political hypocrify, and religious en- | the art and honeity of the other fex, in con- 
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dud&ing thofe wonderful operations of nature, 
have left the bufinefs wholly in their hands ; 
and in order not to countera@ their defigns, — 
by influencing each other with any fingulari- 
ties of their own drefs, they have condefcend. 
ingly determined to reduce themfelves by de- 
gtees to an entire fate of nudity. 
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‘ Possunt, quia posse videntur.? 

THERE are not fo many impofhbilities as 
mo people imagine. Timid minds defpair 
of faccefs, when a new difficulty arifes, or an 
accident putsa itop to their proprefs » but he, 
who ’5 refolute, is not difcouraged by being 
once repulied. Oppofition adds courage to 
the brave, but is death to the coward. The 
Americans aflerted their independence, believ. 
ed that they were able to maintain it, and the 
power of Britain could not fubjeét them to 
fervitude. But armies, more numerous than 
that of Xerxes, would never conquer, if they 
doubted of being victorious. If confidence of 
juccels afiilled a imall body of Greeks in overe 
throwing the Perfian army, fhall we not be 
jultified in ailerting, that itis of great advant. 
age to individuals ? A.man may aever look 
for emiuence in the world, unleds he entertains 
a favorable opinion of his own abilities ; for 
how can he iuppofe, that others will judge 
better of him, than he does of himfelf? If he 
fears to difplay his talents, who thall recome 
mend him? He cannot expeé to rife in efteem 
without dlriving for it ; byt give him faith like 
a yrain of muitard-feed,"and he fhall remove 
mountams. 

The hufbandman, who believes, that he cane 
not labor, and atts according to his belief, 
looks in vain for the harvelt, So with every 
other occupation, thofe, who never think of ex- 
celling, mutt always look poverty in the face 
and remain deflitute of employment. 
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THE LIFE OF DR. ARMSTRONG. 

John Armftrong, M. D. a poet and phyfi- 
cian, was born, about 1709, at Caftleton, in 
Roxburghfhire, Scotland, where his father was 
minifter. In his principal poem, he has very 
pleafingly celebrated his native place, and the 
rivulet with which itis beautified. | 

Sith the Aream 
On whofe Arcadian banks I firft drew air, 
Liddal ; till now, except in Doric lays, 
Tun’d to her murmurs by her love-fick (weine, 
Unknown in fong; thongh not « purer ftream, 
‘Thro meads more flow’ry, or more romantic groves, 
Rolls ioward the weftern main, &c. 

AxT oF HRALTH, Book ITI. 


He was defigned for the medical profefon, 
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and ftudied for that purpofe in the amiverlity 
of Edinburgh, where he took his degree with 
reputation, in 1732. The fubject of his inau- 
gural thefis was De Tabe purulenta. He fettled 
in London, where he appeared in the double 
capacity of author and phyfician ; but his fuc- 
ceis in the former, as has frequently been the 
cafe, feems to have impeded his progiefs in 
the latter. His firtt publication, in 1735, was 
a humorous attack upon empirics, in the man- 
ner of Lucian, entitled “ An Fifay for abridg- 
ing the Study of Phyfic ; to whieh is added, A 
Dialogue betwixt Hygeia, Mercury, and Plu- 
to, relating to the Prattice of Phyfie,as it is man- 
aged by a certain illuftrious Society ; and an 
Epiftle from Utbeck the Perfian to Jofhua 
Ward, Eig.” In 1737 he publifhed a ferious 
profeffional piece, ** On the Venereal Duleate ;”’ 
and foon after it, a poem, entitled “ The Econ- 
omy of Love,’? which met with a fucceis, 
which was probably, in the end, a fource neith- 
er of fatisfaction nor advantage to the author. 
It is an elegant and vigorous performance, but 
fo warm in fome of its defcriptions, as to have 
incurged the general cenfure of licentioufnefs, 
which has excluded it from the moft reputable 
collections..of poetry. The author himielf 
confiderably pruned its luxuriances in an edi- 
tion printed in 1768. 

In 1744, his capital work, the didactic poem 
on “ The Art of preferving Health,” appeared 
and raifed his literary reputation to a height, 
which his after-peformances fcarcely fuftamed. 
4. poem “On Benevolence,” in 1751, and 
another entitled “ Tafte, an Epiltle to a young 
Critic,” in 1753, fhowed that he continued to 
cultivate the mufes, though with no extraordi- 
nary fuccefs. A volume, in profe, of “ Sketch- 
esr Effays on various Subjects,’”? under the 
name of “ Launcelot Temple, Efg.” in 1758, 
was better received ‘by the public, who ad- 
mired the humour and knowledge of the world 
which it difplayed. The. celebrated Mr. 

Vilkes, then his intimate acquaintance, was 
fuppofed to have contributed a fhare to this 
volume. 

Dr. Armftrong had profeffional intereft e- 


nough in 1760, to obtain the appointment of 


phyiician to the army in Germany. From 
that country he wrote “ Day,” a poem, and 
“ An Epiftle to John Wilkes, £fq.” A re- 


fle&ion upon Churchill in this latter piece drew 
upon him a fevere retaliation from that irrita- 
ble bard in his “ Journey.”? Party now ran fo 
high, efpecially that of the worft kind, national 
animofity, that a native of Scotland could 
icarcely keep up a friendly intercourfe with an 
Englifh oppofitionift : accordingly, we’ find 
that the intimacy between Dr. Armfirong and 
Mr. Wilkes was diffolved about this time. At 
the peace of 1763, Armftrong returned to Lon- 
don, and refumed the prattice of phyfic ; but 
his habits and manners oppofed an infurmount- 
able bar againft popular fuccefs. His mind 
was too lofty to ftoop to intrigue ; his man- 
ner fliff and referved ; and his difpofition was 
indolent. He continued occafionally rather to 
amufe than exert himfelf in literary produstions, 
ferious and humorous ; fometimes, in the lat- 

ter, miltaking @ddity for wit, and indulging 

an unpleafant vein of vulgarity in expreflion, 
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and mifanthropy in fentiment. 
effufions are fearcely worth particularifing.— 
In 1771 he made a journey to France and Ita- 


Thefe later , 


ly, accompanied by the celebrated painter, Mr. | 


Fufeli, who warmly attefls the benevolence of 
his character. 


On this tour, he took a laft | 


farewel,#in Italy, of his friend Smollet, to | 


whom he was much attached. 
a fhort account of this ramble, under the name 
of Launcelot Temple. His laft publication, a 
pamphlet, in 773,en itled ** Medical Eifays,”’ 
accounts, in a {plenetic manner, for the limited 
practice he attained, and complains of his lite. 
rary critics. He died in September, 1779, 
leavmy confiderable 


DIE faving tro 
erate income. 


ma very mod- 
Armitrong was aman much beloved and 
refpected by his intimates, and feems to have 
poffeifed great goodnefs of heart, as well as ex- 
tenfire knowledge and abilities; but a kind 
of morbid fenfibility preyed on his temper, and 
a languid liftlef{nefs damped his intellectual ef- 
forts. The followin lines in Thompfon’s 
‘“‘Caftle of Indolence,” are faid to have been 
meant for his portraiture : 

With him was fometimes joined, in filent walk, 

(Profoundly filent—for they never {[poke) 

One fhyer ftill, who quite detefted talk ; 

Ofc itung by [pleen, at once away he broke, 

To groves of pire, and broad o’erfhadowing cek. 

There, inly thrill’d, he wander’d a!] alone, 

And oo himlelf sis penfive tury wroke : 

He never utter’d word, fave when fir lt thone 

The glitteriug ftar of eve 

day is done.’”’ 

It fhould not be forgotten, that Armitrong 
contributed to this excellent poem the f 
zas, defcriptive of the difeafes to which 
taries of indolence finally become martyrs. 

His reputation as a poet, is almoilt folely 
founded on his “ Art of preferving Health,” 
for his other pieces fearcely rife above medicc- 
rity. This may well rank among the fi 
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dactic poems in the Englifh language ; and 
though that clafs of poetry is not of the hig] 


€ ° 
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eft order, yet the variety incident to his fubje&, | fa! 


has given him the opportunity of di/playing 


his powers on fome of the moft elevated and 


interefting topics, and they are found fully 
equate to the occafion. ‘The work is adopted 


ions. The following character of Armitrong’s 
{tyle and manner, is given in an eilay prefixed 
to an ornamented edition of the poem, printed 
for Cadell and Davies, 1795. ‘It is diftin- 
guifhed by its fimplicity—by a free ufe of 


words which owe their ftrength to their plain- 


been printed, both feparately, and in collea- 


and a near approach to common phrafeolog 
His fentences are generally fhort and eafy ; his 
fenfe clear and obvious. The full extent of 
his conceptions is taken in at the firft glance ; 
and there are no lofty myfteries to be unravel- 
led by a repeated perufal. 
language from being profaic, is the vigour of 
his fentiments. He thinks boldly, feels trong- 
ly, and therefore exprefles himfelf poetically. 
Where the tubje& finks, his ftyle finks with it ; 
but he has for the moft part, excluded topics 
incapable either of vivid defcription, or of the 
Oratory of fentiment. He had from nature a 


\ ,. 
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What keeps his | 


He publifhed | 
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mufical ear, whence his lines are {careely ever 
harfh, though apparently without much ftud 
to render themimooth. On the whole, it aay 
not be too much to affert, that no writer “4 
blank verfe can be found more free from ftiff. 
nefs and affectation ; more energetic without 
harthnefs, and more dignified: without formal. 
ity.” 
ew , 


FROM THE PALLADIUM. 


-_—— 


REMARKS on CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
Concluded. 


WE thall mention fome benefits, which may 
refult from a ftudy of the clafiics. , 

To extol the antients and depreciate the mod- 
erns, has been a favorite employment with 
{ome admirers of antiquity. Former times 
are repreiented as the golden age of the world, 
when wifdom and virtue were univerfally prev. 
alent. We have already had too much of this 
ridiculous cant. It is our pride and pleafure 
to believe, that the world is at prefent at leaf 
as humane, as virtuous, and, confequently, as 
happy, as at any former period. Yetif we are 
fuperior to the Greeks and Romans in the mild- 
er and more amiable virtues of fociety, we are 
deficient in thofe heroic and difinterefed fenti- 
ments, Which they certainly poffeffed. Our 
virtue is too much the effeét of calcu/ation; and 
a habit of coolly reafoning on every fubject has 
almoit annihilated the warm and generous 
igelings of theheart. The prefent age is alio 
tnhappily dilftinguifhed by an inordinate love 
of riches. 
the ruling principle, a principle productive in- 
‘ynuch vice and mifery, yet furely fu- 
perior, in its mature and confequences, to 
the mean and bafe felfifhnefs of avarice. It is 
hittory to correé the defects of 


— - 


modern times by the example of former ages ; 
ind the obje@ of education, to fortify the young 

d untainted mind again the contagion of 
fathiona! se, What more effectual meth- 


wetake to produce thefe excellent ef- 
yy imprinting upon the retentive 
‘hildhood, the inflexible juftice of 


| Arifides, the voluntary poverty of Valerius, 
into the body of Englifh claflics, and has often | 


ee 


1s modelty of Cato, who chofe rather to de, 
than to /z ms good, and the virtue of Fabricius, 
whom, by the confeffion of an enemy, it was 
difficult to turn from the path of honor, 
than the fun from its courie. Let a boy read 
the ftory of Regulus, or of the Decii, he burns 
to imitate them, his eye flafhes fire, his breaft 


more 
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| {wells with indefcribable emotion ; every noble 
nefs—by the rejection of ambitious ornaments, | 


and honorable fentiment is ftamped in deep 
and lafting affociations. His character ac- 
quires that heroic elevation, that devotion to 
the public weal, which conftitutes the true pat- 


riot, and which has raifed to immortal glo- 


ry, an Alfred, a Sidney, and a Wafhington. , 
To give an opinion on the general merit © 
the cla@ics, would be ridiculous. The author- 
ity of the beft critics, however, jultifies us in af- 
ferting that in poetry, in hiltory, and in elo- 
quence, they have no equal in modern times. 
Homer’s Jliad, and the Aréefis of Kenopaons 
are fo interefting, that they are read with pleaf- 


ure even by the fchool-boy who turns to his 
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eral profedions, 


_and Latin languages. 
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vil are shamed by the learned equal, if 
not of the molt admired pro. 
: ee 

tn c Gav 
ali de the plain and fimple rules of Longinus, 


fuperior to any 
dudtions .of ages; and it may well be 
doubted, whether we fhall be gainers by laying 
Ouintilian, and Horace, to fubftitute, in their 
1. thofe ob{fcure and ponderous volumes of 


fy, 1K 
au\wehhag 

etaphy vical criticifm, which in our day fo 
greatl) y abound. 


Againk ger the ftudy of the claffics an 
ofeducation with thofe, who are 
practice of law and medicine, 
attention to profeffional ttudies 


effential pat 
deiigned for the 


itis urged, that 
lows no time for the peruial of claflic au- 
thors. But this ‘s the pleacf indelence. Ve- 


ry many of the molt eminent lawyers and phy- 
ry man} ; 

ficians are not more sddiaanad: for profeffional 
r claflical learning. Independent 
advantages derived from an ac- 
nce with the learned languages, they 
icate a grace and dignity to thole lib- 
which render them refpectable 
and the learn. 
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jut lintda 


commun 
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in the eyes, both of the vuigar 


In thefe times of doubt and infidelity, an 
accurate acquaintance with the claffics is higli- 
ly necelli ary in the teachers of a religion, the ev- 
idence of whofe truth is contained in the Greek 
In vai in ins ill we op pofe 
toa ewe Hume or Gibbon the arguments of 
yur beft divines, however ome live their reaf- 
ming may appear. ‘The appeal is made from {1 
them to the original stent It we are ig- 
norant of thete. ind unable to examine them, 

= caufe of chiiftianity’ may iuffer in Jo unequal 


n 
2 contelt 


[t is faid, that afew men fingula vs well- 
(cilled in the learned languages, wil) | ve fufh- 
cient to prevent thefe * conlequences. This 
is true; butit fhould be confidered, that to 
obtain thefe few, many mut be well inftruct- 
ed; the ftudy mult receive encourrgement 
atid eeneral elteem, or men of genius will turn 
their attention to purfuits, which promife more 


. 


notice and applaule. 
Not only the principal evidence for the truth 
ni 1s cOn- 


of our religion, but our religion itf 
tained in the language of the Grecks. ‘The 
leeding and molt iaiportant dod: ings of the 


New Tettament are, indeed, plain and eafy to 
be underifood. They were addretled to the 
ondbritaddisiet of the multitude ; and cannot 
he obfcured, even by an imperfect tranflation. 
ps there are fome parts of the facred volume, 
f which this cannot be afirmed.. ‘The Apoftle 
P aul was educated in all the learning of antient 
philofophy. Hence, fays Mr. Locke, his epif- 
tles abound with fubtle ‘argumentation and in- 
tricate reafoning, with allutions to Grecian cuf- 
toms, and il uttr: itions drawn from the antient 
poets 5 ; they are alfo full of abrupt digreflions ; 
and the chain of argument is often fo ine, that, 
if one fentence be mifund erftood, the whole be- 
comes unintelligible. From fuch premifes we 
er, @ priori, the improba bility, that a trant- 
executed in the early dawn of learning, 
and executed too by men, who mutt necetiari- 
iv tinge the feriptures with the colours of their 
mn prejudice, fhould give, univerfally, the 


e and fpirit of the original. Gop forbid, 


lation! 
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Georgics of , that we fhould caft any refle@ion on the mem- 


ory of thofe pious, thofe venerable men, to 
whom we are indebted for the common.verfion 
of the Scriptures. ‘That they performed their 
talk fo well, will ever be matter of aftonith- 
ment and admiration. They emancipated 
themfelves from a heavy load of eftablilhed 
prejudices. ta period, when it was danger- 
ous to doubt and criminal to reafon, they dar- 
ed to think and decide for themfelves ; and we 
have profited little by their excellent example, 
if, in this free and enlightened age, we are fo 
idle or io indifferent as to reit contented with a 
human copy, when we have before us the di- 
vine original. Leta clergy, who are reltrain- 
ed by epifcopal authority, whofe opinions dre 

eltablithed by acts of Parliament, and fettered 
by the iron bands of fubfcriptions and teft aéts ; 
let fuch alledge thele circumftances in excufe 
for not examining the fcriptures. In this land 
of civil and religious liberty no fuch refuge ‘is 
afforded. Enquiry is unreltrained; and neg 
gence doubly criminal. 

The ftudy of the claffics, we have feen, af. 
fords much* pleafing and ufeful infrudion ; 
it tends to enlighten the mind, improve the 
tafte, and correat the heart ; it makes us ac- 
quainted with the beft writers, which the world 
has produced ; it infpires the love of liberty 
ane virtue ;° it lays open the oracles of divine 
Sets then, the liberal and learned, 


truth. 
viel ling to the clamours of the illiterate, or to 
ndt lg e their own indolence, neglect thefe ftud- 
ies ? Let them rather, by a frequent perufal of 
the antients, endeavour to acq. ire: eae: fim- 
plicity of ityle, and energy of taought : They 


may then hope to equ al, 1 if not jury pafs gy 


Mr. Ortanve, 
Il’ you think th 
of the celebrated pail admt wed bi. Johnion, 
worthy a place in your ufeful ‘l'abiet, you will 
pleafe to injert them. When Dr. Percy firft 
‘oer his collefion of ancient Engtlith bal- 
lads, perhaps he was too laviih in commen weg 
tion of the beautiful fimplicity and poetic mer- 
it he fuppoled himfelf to diicover in them. — 
Vhis circumftance provoked 
him, one evening at Milfs 


table, that he could rhyme as well, and as ele- | 


cantly in common narrative and converlation. 


l’or inttance, fays he, 
As with my hat upon my head, 
I walk’d along the fliand, 
I ther@ did meet another man 
With his hatin his hand.— 
Or to make fuch poetry fubfervient to my 
own immediate ule :-— 
I theretore pray thee Renny dear, 
That thou wilt give to me, 
With cream and fugar foften’d well, 
Another difh of tea. 
Nor fear that I my gentle maid, 
Shall long detain the cup, 
When once unto the bottom I 
Have drank the liquor up. 
Yet hear alas ! this mournful truth, 
Nor hear it with a frown ;— 
Thou canft not make the tea fe faft, 
As I can gulp it down} 


e foll W in z h tumorous lines | 


Reynold’s tea- | 


| 
| 
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Johnfon to oblerve | 


} 


‘Theyre {ty'd a fet of rhyming 


gt 


And thus he proceeded through ifeveral fta::- 
zas, till the teverend critic cried out for quar- 
ter. 4 : 


T = ~ 
~ 


FARRAGO. 


To Readers and C orre/pondents. 


We are neceflitated to haften the- publica- 
tion of the Tablet, that the fecond volume 
may be completed by the time propofed.— 
The next number will be iffued in a week 
from this date. 

Leanoer is thanked for his late communi- 
cation. “ 

A. B.’s poetical productions are received, 
but we have not had time to perufe them. 
Judging from the few lines we have read, we 
think the author cannot be called an illegitimate 
fon of the Mufes. 


ERRATA.—-Page 1ft, 2d col. 7th line 
from the bot. for Aatters, read halters-—fame 
col. 29th line from the top, for ppe/tion, read 


on ofition. 
DIED, 


In Jamaica, Mrs. Mills, aged 118 ; the was 
followed to the grave by 295 of her children, 
grand-children, great-giand-children, & great- 
great-grand-children, 60 of whom named E.. 
banks, ‘belong to the regiment of militia for St. 
Elizabeth’s parifh. . 




















ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A i i et A lO LE 


FOR THE LITER: ARY TABLET. 





A NAME. 
WHILE poets fkill’d in ancient Jore, 
And favor’d by the mufeys 
F - their bold pinions as they foar, 
Vhich flrengthen e’en by ufe ; 
My fre fpreads her new-fleda’d wing, 
Defcries their awful height ; 
Halts in defpair, or if the fing, 
Forbears the giddy flight. 
They, void of fear, outdo themfelves, 
/ fink beneath myfelf ; 
elves, 
Rut J a forry elf. 


Juft {fo our world — the rich and poor} 


(And fhameful to exprefs) 

That, having much, is gaming more, 
Zhis, but a little, lefs. 

While cowards creep, the bold afpire, 
Nor quit their fond intent ; 

Old Gripus loans, while paupers hire 
And pay their cent per cent, 

The beau, who noted for addrefs, 
Affumes a focial air, 

May carry amours to excefs, 
And not offend the fair. 

The Mifs, whom innocence proteds, 
Who ftands vnfoil’d by fame, 

Will realife the bleft effects, 
‘ The magic of a name.” 

Then firive to drink at wifdom’s cup, 
And well enjoy the beon, 

Rememb’ring thofe whofe names are up 
May lay a bed till noon. A. Z- 
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SELECTED POETRY... 


-_---- a 


THE SISTERS. 
By the late Judge Burnet. 


THE mind of bright Sukey’s a jewel, 
Well fet in a delicate frame, 

But Annama pleafes me too well 
T’ examine what caufes the flame. 





_ 


The charms of {weet Sukey infpire me, 
Her face, fhape, arid wit I adore; 

But Annama’s#@imiling eyes fire me 
To raptures I ne’er felt before. 


The.one every art is fo well in, 

Each word and each look I approve ; 
The other fo {miles on a fudden# 
_ T only know this, that I love. 


His meafure with Sukey Time lofes; 
Hours fly like the minutes away ; 

If Annama her prefence refufes, 
One minute appears a whole day. 


To mufic when Sukey light bounds, 
My fancy too dances the hays; . 
When Annama’s {pinnet rebounds, 
I feel on my heart-ftrings fhe plays. 


One figer my bead fo poffeffes, 

My reafon with her would take part ; 
The other that rebel fuppreffes, 

And abfolute reigns in my 4eart. 


FAREWELL, 
FROM THE ABSE O’MOORE, 
ADDRESSED TO THE 


HONORABLE DAVID HUMPHREYS, 


Minifter Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America, at the Court of Madrid. 


THEE, Humphreys ! I addrefs, fince ev’n 

thy name 

Can in cold bofoms light a poet’s flame ; 

And well it fuits an humble mufe like mine, 

Proitrate to own the dignity of thine. 

This day each maid that haunts the facred 
{pring, 

Salutes the infant year from every ftring ; 

Save mine, who lonely vales and woods a- 
MonP, 

Her hair difhevell’d and her harp unftrung, 

Weeps that, like Philomel, thou foon wilt Ay 

To diftant groves, beneath another fky. 





Oh, how unlike the sroud when rais’d to 
rank, 

Too {wol’a to move within their nat’ral bank, 
Who, foon o’erflowing, with refiftlefs force, 
Break down each bridge of focial intercourfe ! 
Humphreys has ftrengh of charaéter to bear, 
Unmov’d, all fortunes in a lofty {phere ; 
Beneath his feet repulfive pride to throw, 
And ftoop wi.h dignity to thofe below. 
But if his country bids, in arduous hour, 
He, bold, afferts his minifterial power ; 


And mildly ftubborn, ev’n before a throne, 
Supports his nation’s honor and his own. 
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So of himfelf an emblera is his mufe, 
Both ever quick the proper tone to choofe ;— 
From her how unaffected flows the firain, 
Whene’er fhe treads the woodland and the 


plain ; 
But when her trumpet founds the rough a- | 
larms, 


And calls Columbia’s patriot fons to arms ; 
Then fierce and fpirited the note fhe pours, 
And holts rife thund’ring, “ Freedom fhall be 


ours J? : 


Bleft Poet, Patriot, Warrior, oh, that long 
Thy life may charm with virtue and with fong ! 
Farrwerv ! and gentle as thy partner’s mind, | 
May’ ft thou thy pailage to thy country find ; 
Charm’d Ocean emulate her placid foul, 
Nor ftorms arife, nor angry billows roll ; 

But waft both iwiftly o’er his rude domains, 
To thofe, by Humphreys made, immortal 
plains ; 
Where firlt by Freedom and genius taught, 
Alike he fweetly fung and bravely fought. 
WILLIAM O’MOORE, 
Chastain to his Catholic Majeity’s 
Foo: Walloon Guards, ¢ 


Madrid, Jan. 1, 1802. 





From the * Preasorss of Hor.’ 
By Thomas Campbel’, 


< (thal 
WHAT potent fpirit guides the raptur’d eye, 
To pierce the fhades of dim futurity ? 
Can Wifdom lend, with all her heavenly pow’r 








The pledge of Joy’s anticipated hour? - 
Ah,no! ihe darkly fees the fate of man 
Her dim horizon bounded toa {pan ; 
Or, if the hold an image to the view, 
Tis nz ¢ pictur’d too f aly tri 

is nature pictur’d too feverely true. 


With thee, {weet Hope! refides the heav'aly 
light, 

That pours remoteft rapture on the fight : 
Thine is the charm of life’s bewilder’d way, 
That calls each flumb’ring pafhon into play. 
Wak’d by thy touch, I fee the fifter band, 
On tiptoe watching, ftart at thy command, 
And fly where’er thy mandate bids them fteer, 
To pleafure’s path, or glory’s bright career. 


Primeval Hope, the Aonian Mufes fay, 

When Man and Nature mourn’d their frft de. 
cay ; 

When every form of death, and every woe, 

Shot from malignant {tars to earth below ; 

When Murder bar’d his arm, and rampant 
War 

Yok’d the red dragons of her iron caf ; 





When Peace and Mercy, banifh’d from the 
plain, 

Sprung on the viewlefs winds to Heav’n a- 
gain ; 

All, all forfook the friendlefs guilty mind, 

But Hope, the charmer, linger’d fill behind. 


Thus, while Elijah’s burning wheels prepare, 
From Carmel’s height to {weep the fields of air, 
The prophet’s mantle, ere his flight began, 
Dropt on the world—a facred gift to man. 


Aufpicious Hope! in thy {weet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm forevery woe: 








Won by their {weets, in Nature’s languid h 

The way-worn pilgrim feeks thy rt se “te 
er; 

There, as the wild bee murmurs on the win 

What peaceful dreams thy handmaid fpirits 
bring ; 

What viewlefs forms th’ AZolian organs play, 


And fweep the furrowed lines of anxious tho’t 
away ! 


Angel of life ! thy glittering wings explo 
nue arene bounds, and fete. wildef 
ore. 


Lo! to the wint’ry winds the pilotyields 


| His bark careering o’er unfathom’d fields ; 


Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar, 
Where Andes, giant of the weftern ftar, 
With meteor-itandard tothe winds unfurl’d, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the 
world. 


Now far he fweeps, where fcarce a fummer 

{miles, 

On Behrring’s rocks, or Greenland’s naked 
ifles ; - 

Cold on his midnight watch the breezes blow, 

From wattes that lumber in eternal fhow ; 

And waft, acrofs the wave’s tumultuous roar, 

The woli’s long howl from Oonalaika’s fhore. 


Poer child of danger, nurfling of the ftorm, 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form ! 
Rocks, waves, and winds, the fhatter’d bark 

delay ; 
Thy heart is fad, thy home is far away. 
° 








A. poor fimple foreigner, not long ago, 
Whole knowledge of Englith was, fimply, & 
{0 ; , 
ta fhop window reading, “Good pickles 
fold here,’”’ 
To the fhopman faid, © Vat is pickles, my 


fe 


dear ?” 

“ Why pickles,” fays the, “is a fort of a 
namie, 

“¢ Like preferves, and the meaning is nearly 
the fame ; 

“ For pickling preferves, though not quite the 
fame way, 

“ Yet tis much the fame thing, as a body may 
fay.” , 

The foreigner bow’d and gave thanks for his 
leffon, 


Which, the next day, at dinner, he made 2 
fine mefs on ; Beck 
For aloud clap of thunder caus’d Mifs Kitty 


Nervous, 


To fart from her chair, and cry “ Mercy pre 


ferve us !” nt 
While he, keeping clofely his leflonin view, 
Cry’d, “* Mercy preferve us, and pickle us t00. 


—_ 
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